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Accounts of natural mystical experiences are found through- 
out the course of human history. These visionary states are 
often accompanied by profound and lasting changes in the 
psychological and spiritual life of the individual. 


Early man may have induced similar experiences by ingest- 
ing various plant substances which we presently identify as 
psychedelic or entheogenic. This raises the intriguing ques- 
tion of the relationship between natural and chemically 
induced mystical experiences. This issue is of particular 
significance in view of the published reports of the thera- 
peutic benefit of mystical states induced by LSD and other 
psychoactive substances, especially in the care of terminally 
ill cancer patients and in treating alcoholism and drug 
addiction. In the following article, Roger Walsh, M.D., 
offers a thoughtful appraisal of natural and artificially 
induced mystical experiences. 


Miysticat states of consciousness are usually conceived as 
altered states of consciousness. As a result, any consid- 
eration of mystical states should begin with a discussion of 
consciousness itself. Yet the nature of consciousness is one 
of the most fundamental and difficult of all philosophical 
questions. 


The answers to this question have ranged over an 
enormous spectrum. At one extreme, they include 
the idea that consciousness is a mere epiphe- 
nomenon of matter (materialism), and at the 
other that it is the fundamental and only 
substrate of reality (absolute idealism). Con- 
sciousness has also been viewed as a suffering- 
producing disease of life (Nietzsche) and as 
being-bliss, the sat-chit-ananda  (being- 
consciousness-bliss) of Vedanta. Small wonder 
then that as Hofstadter and Dennett claimed, "so 
far there is no good theory of consciousness. 
There is not even agreement about what a theory 
of consciousness would be like. Some have gone 
so far as to deny that there is any real thing for 
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the term ’consciousness’ to name." 


Yet whatever consciousness is, the desire to alter one’s 
experience or state of it is clearly a common and wide- 
spread drive. In a cross-cultural survey, the anthropologist 
Bourguignon found that 90% of the several hundred 
societies she surveyed possessed institutionalized forms of 
altered states of consciousness. She concluded that this 
"represents a striking finding and suggests that we are, 
indeed, dealing with a matter of major importance, not 
merely a list of anthropological esoterica." Moreover, she 
found that in traditional societies these altered states were 
viewed almost without exception as sacred. 


In The Natural Mind, Andrew Weil concluded that the 
"desire to alter consciousness periodically is an innate 
normal drive analogous to hunger or the sexual drive.” In 
1990, Ronald Siegel made a similar claim in his book 
Intoxication. 


If human beings are innately driven to alter their state of 
consciousness and if fully 90% of societies have institution- 
alized altered states of consciousness, then this raises the 
obvious and important question of what is the optimal state 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


We are pleased to announce that the Foundation has signed a three-year lease 
for a 2,500 square foot building located at 1725 21st St., Santa Monica (near 
Olympic Blvd.), which will serve as our library, art gallery and conference center. 


Bulletin 


We would like to welcome John Baker, Ph.D., as our new editor, and to 
announce that our Newsletter has been changed to a Bulletin. Each volume of 
the Bulletin will run concurrently with the calendar year. Due to these changes, 
there will be no Fall 1990 issue. Accordingly, this issue is Volume 2, Number 1, 
Winter 1991. 


Activities 

The Albert Hofmann Foundation has recently been asked to serve as a "friend 
of the court" for an important case pending before the United States Supreme 
Court regarding psychedelics. We have also been asked by Dr. Richard Yensen 


et al to serve as an Independent Institutional Review Board for an upcoming 
study of psychedelics to treat drug abusers, which is pending FDA approval. 


Our international conference on psychoactive substances and altered states of 
consciousness has been rescheduled to 1992. We will let you know the exact 
date. 


We are currently planning an auction to benefit the Foundation’s building fund. 
Please let us know if you have anything to contribute. 


Staff 
We would like to announce that Oscar Janiger will now serve as Chairman of 
the Board of the Foundation. 


Donations 
We are grateful to the Rex Foundation for a recent donation of $2,500 and to 
an anonymous donor for a donation of $10,000. 


Membership 
We cordially invite you to join the Foundation if you are not already a member. 


ae 


Robert D. Zang 
President and (o-Foun#er 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of The Albert Hofmann Foundation is to establish 
a library and world information center dedicated to the scien- 


tific study of human consciousness. Our unique library, art 
gallery and conference center houses an extensive collection of 
books, journals, research reports and art, and in late Spring 
1991 will open to scholars and the public. 
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of consciousness? This is the question I would like to 
discuss here, along with the related question of whether 
psychedelics can ever induce this optimal state. 


In the West it is commonly assumed that our usual 
waking state is optimal. Many traditions view conscious- 
ness as their central concern and make several claims that 
run counter to western assumptions. These include 
statements that: 


1) Our usual state of consciousness is 
severely suboptimal; 

2) That multiple states — including true 
"higher" states — exist; 

3) That these states are attainable through 
training; but, 

4) That verbal communication about them 


is necessarily limited. 

Fully developed mystics state unequivocally that our usual 
state of consciousness is not only suboptimal, it is 
dreamlike and illusory. They assert that whether we know 
it or not, without mental training we are prisoners of our 
own minds, totally and unwittingly trapped by a 
continuous inner fantasy-dialogue which creates an all- 
consuming, illusory distortion of perception or reality 
("maya" or "samsara"). 


Obviously, if these various philosophies and traditions 
regard our usual state as suboptimal, then they must 
regard some other state(s) as superior. Numerous 
traditions converge on the idea that the unio mystica, the 
Classical mystical state of unitive consciousness described 
by great mystics and saints, is the supreme state of 
consciousness and, in fact, is the highest achievement of 
human existence. Usually the state of mystical union is 


obtained after years or even decades of intensive practice 
of spiritual disciplines which center around mind training. 
This mind training aims to overcome the condition 
recognized by Sigmund Freud that "man is not even 
master in his own house... in his own mind," which is 
why, as the great Hindu sage Ramana Maharshi said, “all 
scriptures without any exception proclaim that for 
attaining salvation mind should be subdued." 


Yet with the advent of psychedelics in the West came a 
remarkable claim. Noncontemplatives who took these 
substances reported a vast range of experiences, some 
high, some low, some ecstatic, some demonic, but also 
some that seemed remarkably similar to those described 
by mystics across the centuries. This set off a debate 
which has raged ever since about the nature of this 
"chemical mysticism." 


ally that 
suboptimal, it 


Proponents, such as Aldous Huxley, Walter Houston 
Clark, and Huston Smith, argued for the equivalence of 
chemical and natural mystical experiences. They based 
their argument on the experiential similarities between 
natural and chemical states and on experiments such as 
that of Walter Pahnke, who administered psilocybin to 
theology students at the Harvard University School of 
Divinity prior to their attending a Good Friday church 
service in Marsh Chapel. The experiences reported by the 
majority of the group given psilocybin were found to be 
indistinguishable from reports of classical mystical 
experiences. 


On the other hand, antagonists such as R.C. Zaehner and 
Arthur Koestler argued vehemently against the possibility 
that a few milligrams or even micrograms of some 
chemical could possibly induce experiences which contem- 
platives labor decades to achieve. In a superb article, in 
fact the most frequently reprinted article in the history of 
The American Journal of Philosophy, Huston Smith 
considered the arguments advanced against the equiva- 
lence of chemical and natural mysticism and concluded 
that these arguments were less than fully convincing. 


These arguments and Smith’s responses to them can be 
summarized as follows: 


1) Some drug experiences are clearly 
anything but mystical and beneficial. Of 
this there is no argument but this does 
not prove that no drug experiences are 


mystical and beneficial. 

2) The experiences induced by drugs are 
actually different from those of genuine 
mystics. They are obviously different in 
causation, but, as the Harvard "Good 
Friday" study showed, they may be 
experientially (phenomenologically) 
indistinguishable. 

3) Mystical rapture is a gift of "God" that 
can never be brought under merely 
human control. This argument, of 
course, is hardly likely to be accorded 
validity by atheists, nontheists such as 
Buddhists, or Christians who believe 
more in the power of good works than 
of grace. 

4) Drug-induced experiences are too quick 
and easy to be considered identical to 
contemplatively-induced experiences. 
However, if the states are phenomeno- 
logically indistinguishable, then the fact 
that they arise from different causes and 
with different degrees of ease may be 
irrelevant. The philosopher Stace has 
called this "the principle of causal 
indifference." 


5) The after-effects of drug-induced exper- 
iences are different, less beneficial, and 
less long-lasting than those of contem- 
platives. Huston Smith put this point 
eloquently, noting that "drugs appear to 
induce religious experiences. It is less 
evident that they can produce religious 
lives." But the fact that the after-effects 
are different does not necessarily mean 
that the experiences are. 


Despite these arguments, the debate continues over 
whether psychedelically-induced mystical experiences are 
"really genuine." For example, in 1980, Stanislav Grof 
noted that "at present, after thirty years of discussion, the 
question whether LSD and other psychedelics can induce 
genuine spiritual experiences is still open." 


One reason why the debate continues is that there is no 
adequate theory of mystical states that could resolve it. 
For the purposes of this discussion, the term mystical 
experience will be confined to an experience of an altered 
state of consciousness characterized by: 


1) Ineffability: the experience is of such 
power and so different from ordinary 
experience that it seems at least partly to 
defy description; 


2) Noetic: heightened sense of 
understanding; 

3) Altered perception of space and time; 

4) Appreciation of the holistic, unitive, 


integrated nature of the universe and 
one’s unity with it; 

5) Intense positive affect, including a sense 
of the perfection of the universe. 


Such experiences have been called by many names, includ- 
ing "cosmic consciousness" (Bucke) and “peak exper- 
iences” (Maslow). 


What is needed is a theory accounting for the induction 
of identical states by such different means as LSD and 
meditation followed by different after-effects. It may now 
be possible to advance such a theory in light of current 
understanding of the induction of altered states of 
consciousness. 


Charles Tart’s model of consciousness is helpful here. 
Tart suggests that any state of consciousness is the result 
of the function and interaction of multiple psychological 
and neural processes such as perception, attention, 
emotions, and identity. If the functioning of any one 
process is changed sufficiently, the entire system or state 
of consciousness may shift. It therefore seems possible 
that a specific altered state may be reached in more than 
one way by altering different processes. For example, 
States of calm may be reached by reducing muscle tension, 
visualizing restful scenery, or focusing attention on the 
breath. In each case, the brain-mind process used is 
different, while the resulting state is similar. 


By analogy, it may be argued that a similar phenomenon 
could occur with regard to mystical states. Thus, different 
techniques might affect different brain-mind processes yet 
still result in the same mystical state of consciousness. 
Von Bertalanffy, in General Systems Theory, used the 
notion of "equifinality" to refer to the idea that the end 
State of a system is independent of the pathway by which 
it is reached. For example, a contemplative might finally 
taste the bliss of mystical unity after years of cultivating 
qualities such as concentration, love, and compassion. Yet 
it is also possible that a psychedelic might affect chemical 
and neuronal processes so powerfully as to temporarily 
induce a similar state. 


It seems that Tart’s theory of consciousness may be 
extended to provide an explanation for the finding that 
"chemical mysticism" and natural mysticism may be 
biochemically and experientially identical. But what of the 
fact that the long-term effect of the two may be quite 
different? These differences may also be compatible with 
the theory. 


Both psychological and social factors may be involved. 
The psychedelic user may have a dramatic experience, 
perhaps the most dramatic of his or her entire life. But a 
single experience, no matter how powerful, may be 
insufficient to permanently overcome psychological habits 
conditioned over decades. The contemplative, on the 
other hand, may spend decades deliberately working to 
retrain habits along more "spiritual" lines. Thus, when the 
breakthrough finally occurs, it visits a mind already 
prepared. In addition, the contemplative has acquired a 
belief system which provides an explanation for the 
experience, a discipline that can cultivate it, a tradition 
and social group that support it, and an ethic that can 
guide its expression. One is reminded of Louis Pasteur’s 
Statement that "Chance favors the prepared mind." The 
contemplative’s mind may be prepared, but there is no 
guarantee that the drug user’s is. 


For those people who are graced with a mystical exper- 
ience—whether induced spontaneously, contemplatively, 
or chemically—the crucial question is what to do with it. 


It can be allowed to fade, be ignored or even dismissed, 
or perhaps clung to as a psychological / spiritual trophy. 
On the other hand, it can be consciously used as a source 
of inspiration and guidance to direct one’s life along more 
beneficial and beneficent directions. 


One such direction, indeed the direction recommended by 
the great mystics, is to undertake the necessary contem- 
plative training of life and mind so as to be able to 
reenter the mystical state with greater and greater ease. 
The aim is to extend a single peak experience to a plateau 
experience, to change an altered state into an altered 
trait, or, as Huston Smith put it so eloquently, to 
transform flashes of illumination into abiding light, and 
then to bring that light back to the world for the benefit 
of all. 
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LSD: ITS RISE, FALL AND ENDURING VALUE 
A NEW PERSPECTIVE 
Ronald Sandison, M.D. 


D,. Ronald Sandison was one of the first psychiatrists to 
explore the use of LSD in psychotherapy. He was 
Consultant Psychiatrist at Powick Hospital near London 
from 1951 to 1963, where he and his colleagues treated 
hundreds of patients with LSD. 


The power of LSD to loosen psychic defenses and release 
the unconscious led Dr. Sandison to propose the term 
"psycholytic" ("mind-loosening") as more accurate than 
"hallucinogenic" to describe the use of psychoactive 
substances as adjuncts to psychotherapy. Based on his 
suggestion, the term "psycholytic" was adopted at the First 
European Symposium on LSD Therapy, held in 
Gottingen in 1960. Since then, this term has been used to 
describe the use of LSD and other psychoactive 
substances in relatively low doses to deepen the 
psychoanalytic process. 

Since Dr. Sandison stopped working with LSD, he has 
specialized in group psychotherapy and practices out of 
his home in London. He was featured in the recent BBC 
documentary entitled "The Beyond Within: The Rise and 
Fall of LSD." This broadcast prompted Dr. Sandison to 
offer the following reflections on the LSD era and its 
enduring impact on society. 


My, colleagues and I pioneered psycholytic therapy with 
LSD from 1951 to 1963 with in-patients and out-patients 
at a British mental hospital. Consequently, Robert Zanger 
asked me to write about the nature, history and value of 


LSD psychotherapy, relating this to the culture of the 
sixties and to future possibilities. I will summarize my 
experience on the emergence of the LSD era in terms of 
its history, emphasizing cultural and personal boundaries, 
then on the theory and issues behind LSD therapy, and 
finally on the future. 


The Emergence of the LSD Era 

This century has been marked by major upheavals: early 
despair and disillusionment, World War I, the interwar 
rise of Germany, World War II, the Cold War, Vietnam 
and the ’sixties, an immense military build-up, and now, 
as I write, the remarkable peaceful changes begun in 
1989. 


In the ’sixties a surge of energy arose almost simul- 
taneously in California and other parts of the United 
States, in Switzerland and Great Britain, and in many 
universities around the world. Similarly, the events of 
1989 radically crossed boundaries and accelerated the 
pace of global change. We shall first examine the setting 
in which LSD arose — these psychological and global 
cycles of stability and change in our century. 


Let us look first at Switzerland. "Neutral" and physically 
unscarred by war, it bore a settled, finished, "old" 
appearance, where cleanliness and punctuality were, and 
may well still be, great virtues. Its rich valleys are 
separated by high mountains; its peoples meet across and 
are separated by three native languages. I see it as a place 
of safe physical, personal and political boundaries that 
offer security, separateness and order, and, paradoxically, 
a place where safety allows for great change to be born. 
Here C.J. Jung lived; here Albert Hofmann discovered 
LSD. 


Before Jung and Hofmann there had been, elsewhere, 
early experimenters with mescaline, including Havelock 
Ellis, James Mooney and D.W. Prentis (in addition to 
anthropological reports). But their work died, possibly 
because it was not nourished by a psychodynamic under- 
standing of psychedelics. Jung, whose researches and work 
had their roots in the early years of this century and who 
must have known of this early mescaline work, did not 
exploit or support it. Although his studies span a time 
between it and the psychodynamic study of LSD, Jung was 
suspicious of LSD and, as far as I know, Hofmann took 
no notice of Jung. 


The Newtonian worldview, in which time, space and 
boundaries were stable, died at Hiroshima, and then more 
widely in science and in the public mind. This process had 
begun in 1905 from a host of factors ranging from Ein- 
stein’s first paper to the fiction of H.G. Wells, who broke 
the boundaries of gravity and time. 


Albert Hofmann first felt the psychoactive effects of LSD 
in 1943 in wartime Switzerland. On his famous bicycle 
ride home, time stopped for him and a new era began for 
us all. LSD opened many experiential horizons far larger 
than Newtonian reality. Sometimes minutes seemed like 
years, like centuries, or like the entirety of evolution. In 
one of my own experiences I decided my tape recorder 
had been invented long after my time; the following day 
I paused when I felt that my prescription pad was created 
after my time. Some who regressed to childhood under 
LSD found doorknobs above their head, and subjectively 
felt that they were reliving their childhood. There are 
countless other examples. Other psychedelics offer such 
experiences — but as a synthetic, LSD was powerful and 
easy to use, and over a quarter century became very 


popular. 


Early LSD Research 

True scientist that he is, when Hofmann discovered in 
1943 that LSD is so highly psychoactive, he attempted 
physiological measurements on himself. Then a group of 
volunteers, mostly young laboratory workers and students, 
took LSD and submitted to physiological and psycholog- 
ical measurements. However, Hofmann could not classify 
or measure many of the resulting experiences. He might 
have regarded those as footnotes, and perhaps they would 
have been lost, had not Stoll (in 1947) written them up. 


‘sixties, our patients were 
n needed to do little more _ 


Stoll’s paper was written in German and has not been 
published in English. I was indebted to Dr. Ruth Hoff- 
man for a translation. Several of the subjects described a 
reawakening of childhood experiences. Some said that 
they remembered "things best forgotten". Others referred 
to the beauty of seeing oneself as in a mirror. There was 
more than enough in this paper to excite the interest of 
psychodynamic psychotherapists. 


This approach did not find its way into Jung’s Analytical 
Psychology. However, Stoll’s work was noted by two 
American psychiatrists, Busch and Johnson, who used 


LSD with psychoneurotic patients and wrote a classic 
paper (1951) but did not follow it up. 


I made a chance visit to Hofmann’s laboratory in Basel in 
1952, and became aware of the Busch and Johnson paper. 
I was intrigued by animal behavior under LSD, though it 
was not obviously applicable to psychotherapy. A strain 
of “waltzing mice" had been bred in Switzerland; they 
could move only in a waltzing fashion, but LSD enabled 
them to move normally. LSD given to a cat caused it to 
become intensely afraid of mice. LSD given to common 
garden spiders caused them to produce webs with strange 
holes and irregularities in them. My interest may be 
clearer from a brief personal account. 


My World and Early Work 

The world in which I grew up reflected the strange and 
frustrating contrasts of freedom and control. My personal 
world was often one of passive submission; at the same 
time, I was striving to understand the new science of 
Einstein, Planck, Eddington, Jeans and Rutherford. My 
local countryside of Surrey was being destroyed by an 
orgy of overbuilding, which knew no boundaries and for 
which there was no cure. Yet my desires seemed equally 
boundless, and I could not reconcile the moral and 
spiritual boundaries set by home, school and university 
with my inner drives, or what I saw in outer reality. 


In university we students were also struggling, with less 
immediacy, with the great universal themes: pain, poverty, 
Communism and National Socialism, as well as the 
meaning of life. As I progressed to the certitudes of 
physiology and the puzzles of psychiatry, I remained 
concerned with the therapeutic and personal implications 
of Einstein’s discovery that it is inherently impossible to 
know both my time-space reality and yours as the 
absolutes they appear to be and that we then thought 
they were. 


I had a classical psychiatric and neurological training, a 
Jungian analysis, and some training in child psychiatry. I 
worked in and studied groups. My training background 
was very unlike today’s rigid and prolonged training 
programmes. I was left with many questions and 
uncertainties, and also with hope and a desire to break 
boundaries. 


My own development and perception had led me to see 
the way forward for psychiatry essentially in psycho- 
dynamic terms. I believed that an integration and 
coherence between organic and dynamic psychiatry could 
be achieved. I envisioned a true partnership between 
general psychiatrists and analysts, a marriage between the 
medical and the dynamic models, with organic methods 
the handmaiden of psychodynamics. The extent to which 
this has occurred or should now occur deserves attention. 


Warlingham Park Hospital, where I trained, joined the 
vanguard of experimentation in dismantling boundaries, 
or substituting individual for institutional control. For 
example, in about 1947-48 the medical superintendent, 
Dr. T.P. Rees, opened the front gates of the hospital, and 
then of all the wards. The number of patients "escaping" 
actually fell. One told him that when she went to slip out 
the gate and found it open, she rediscovered her own 
morality. "They trusted me not to go through it", she said. 


In Autumn 1951 I found myself in my first consultant 
post, in Powick Hospital, an antiquated, run-down, 
understaffed and underfunded mental hospital in rural 
Worcestershire. This was a different world. The hospital 
had not recovered either from the war or from the 
obsessional parsimony and regimentation dictated by the 
previous medical superintendent. Few male patients and 
certainly no female patients had ever even been inter- 
viewed alone by a doctor. The nursing staff was dedicated 
and kindly, but traditionally they and their sons and 
daughters had worked all their lives in the hospital, 


creating an incestuous, closed and monastic feeling. There © 


were four of us managing a thousand in-patients, trying to 
make the quality of life in the hospital better for patients, 
and, at the same time, struggling to open up out-patient 
and community services. 


Within eighteen months my colleagues and I were using 
LSD therapeutically. Our first paper was published in 
1953, and rapid change characterized the next fifteen 
years. But it was our vision, not primarily the attempt to 
deal with this huge weight of mental illness, that led 
toward our LSD work there. 


LSD in the ’Fifties 


Our work at Powick Hospital was intuitive, prior to 
theory, and we did not know society was on the edge of 
the ’sixties revolution. 


In 1955, I spoke at a Roundtable of the American 
Psychiatric Association about my work. There I met 
Aldous Huxley, who had published The Doors of 
Perception. He was not a clinician; we had little in 
common, and when I tried to speak to him about Jung, 
he dismissed that by saying, "I have gone beyond Jung". 
His experiences under mescaline, however, did not appear 
to me to have permanently touched his soul. 


I think that on this, and on my second visit to the United 
States, I disappointed my American colleagues. They 
asked me what theory I had had, and I really had no 
theory about LSD beyond reference to the assumptions 
and discoveries of Jung, Freud and Bion (the latter dealt 
with groups). To satisfy people, I talked about LSD 
activating the unconscious, particularly the archetypal or 
collective unconscious. This now appears to have some 


justification, but my colleagues, particularly in England, 
were skeptical. Sandler and others, for example, said that 
LSD produced "a selective undoing of ego functions", a 
pretty theory but one that didn’t get us very far. The press 
were greatly intrigued by the idea that LSD put patients 
literally into the world of their own childhoods, and 
called it "the Alice-in-Wonderland Drug". 


I preferred to say that I was empirical; I gave patients 
LSD and tried to respond to their material in a 
psychotherapeutic way. Often I was then asked whether I 
was using LSD merely as an adjunct to psychotherapy, 
and whether I believed it did anything at all. At the 1955 
Roundtable, several of the participants said they thought 
it was simply that I was a very good psychotherapist. I am 
not sure that I was in those days, but I had great patience 
and I believed passionately in what I was doing. Maybe 
that was enough. But I saw the use of LSD opening a 
world of far greater therapeutic opportunities. 


With one patient, for example, we had traced without 
LSD her obsessive phobias back to a near-drowning at 
age 12. There was so little hope, however, for a cure that 
few, if any, psychotherapists attempted to treat these 
cases. Then, in a dramatic fifth LSD session, she vividly 
experienced her father having sexually abused her, and 
her having told her sister of that, only to be totally and 
vehemently disbelieved the day before her near-drowning. 


I believe that no amount of conventional therapy would 
have uncovered the sexual abuse, whether that actually 
occurred or whether it was a metaphor by which her 
symptoms were characterized and could be healed. In the 
weeks following this session, she completely lost her 
symptoms, and she remained symptom-free until a new 
crisis occurred seventeen years later, in 1981. 


At that time she was far older and a professional. Public 
awareness of the sexual abuse of children was beginning 
to rise dramatically, but LSD could not be used in ther- 
apy. It remains an open question whether such things are 
"best not remembered", or how and in what way powerful 
tools such as psychedelics can interplay to advance mental 
health as new patterns emerge in history, public 
awareness and mental illness. I believe that our societies 
will always face problems in balancing freedom and 
knowledge because of the powerful tendency of freedom 
and knowledge to activate mental health problems. 


For example, heightened awareness of parental abuse of 
children can activate those abuses, and latent memories 
of abuse. Heightened awareness and new approaches are 
needed for healing from such trauma. But without new 
tools, society has found itself in recurrent dilemmas as it 
has been split in reality or imagination into abusers and 
victims in one way after another. Three choices are to 
leave matters unknown, to attempt to work through them 
in prolonged and often difficult therapy, or to use tools 
that empower, accelerate and intensify therapy. In the 
fifties and sixties, our patients were "LSD acceptors": we 
often needed to do little more than give them permission 
for self-expression and psychic experiences. Today LSD 
therapy would have to be related to increasingly 
ambivalent and moralistic social attitudes — but so must 
everyday life. 


This greater complexity of society tempts one to believe 
that LSD might be even more necessary today to help 
people to understand themselves. I question this, 
however, for reasons which I give in the last paragraph of 
my conclusions. 


In the 1950s, deep existential questions pervaded post-war 
society and arose in every therapy group, about the 
meaning and potential of life and about individuality. The 
end of the war was a death of meaning for countless 
people: whether their Great Cause was gained or defeat- 
ed, everyone lived under the shadow of the Bomb, the 
grey hand and iron sword of communism or its imagined 
threat, or in a world in which many people and nations 
could not fully participate. 


LSD, like permissiveness, was seen as offering meaning to 
existence. But for most people, permissiveness, orgasmic 
sex, and other paths to freedom, stopped short for lack of 
a context. A context was needed to convert such raw 
materials into enduring healing or mind expansion. 


I believe that context is what we assembled intuitively at 
Powick, with some success. The elements are described in 
our papers (1954, 1957). Briefly, they included a team of 
trained and experienced doctors and nurses; the backup 
afforded by in-patient service; the stability and continuity 
of volunteer drivers who brought out-patients to and from 
therapy; group work at the end of the day; and the 


routine of therapy. We worked with and in this contextual 
reality. 


The Permissive Sixties 


The ’sixties were permissive. New rituals evolved for 
coming of age. They began with a revolution in music 
among the young, and led toward new patterns of 
assertion and sexuality for teenagers and for adults — 
sexual freedom and the enthronement of orgasm, and 
minority movements, such as the United States’ civil 
rights, women’s liberation and anti- Vietnam movements. 
Parents looked on as their children turned up the music 
and flaunted their sexual energy. But parents knew little 
about smoking dope, and nothing about LSD, until the 
press reported seemingly far-away happenings. 


Just as the ’thirties were the era of the last waltz, and of 
passively abiding the natural order of things in reality and 
in psychotherapy, in the ’sixties LSD psychotherapy was 
the tip of a wave of permissiveness, interventionism, and 
pursuit of transcendent, climactic experience. LSD was 
seen as "mind-expanding" since it offers a range of 
experience hitherto believed to have been beyond 
ordinary reach. Jane Dunlap (pseud. 1961) used the 
phrase "exploring inner space", a parallel to Sputnik 
which in 1958 initiated the decade-long exploration of 
outer space that climaxed with Neil Armstrong’s "great 
leap for mankind". Those who travelled with LSD 
testified that it is of the same order, and that it changed 
their lives. 


When LSD found its way into the streets, its use for true 
mind expansion and healing was not understood. People 
spoke of it producing transcendence, but what was 
transcended and how the experience could be used was 
unclear. Charles William’s 1931 novel Many Dimensions 
is a story in which the philosopher’s stone is brought 
from the East and it is discovered that it can be infinitely 
divided, with each person using it for whatever they wish 
— healing, transport or transcendence. Yet, though it 
retains its properties, it ceases to be the philosopher's 
stone. 


Those who took LSD in vast numbers from the mid- 
’sixties onwards had no means for creating the boundaries 
which we, as therapists, had carefully constructed. Thus 
their experiences and behavior discredited LSD and led to 
the abandonment of LSD therapy. Much the same 
happened to some aspects of group therapy, marathon 
groups, encounter groups, nude marathons, and “swing- 
ers". All contained the seeds of their own downfall 
because they lacked boundaries. Some who took part in 
those experiences felt destroyed; others felt they had 
enhanced their lives. Personally I feel that I can draw on 
some of those experiences, and on LSD experiences, in a 
way which has been denied to some of my colleagues 


whose training has been more strictly psychoanalytic and 
group-analytic. 


In North America, Humphry Osmond had introduced the 
term “psychedelic” ("mind manifesting") to replace 
“hallucinogenic”, because LSD expands the mind in the 
sense of "taking a trip", often a "mind-blowingly" good or 
bad one. In Europe I introduced the more therapeutic- 
ally-oriented term "psycholytic” ("mind loosening") to 
emphasize that LSD produces a loosening of ego 
boundaries and control which allows the subject to enter 
a world which, for most of us, is never far away and which 
is ever-present in the secret garden of childhood. The 
term caught on for a time and then succumbed, as many 
good European ideas have, to the weight of American 
opinion. I still prefer the term "“psycholytic", and a 
therapeutic orientation. 


Healing Factors 

We cannot with one voice say how psychoanalysis, 
Analytical Psychology or group therapy can heal. We 
surely cannot say with one voice how LSD can heal. But 
we have come a lot closer in recent decades to knowing 
the healing factors in psychotherapy which LSD seems to 
trigger. 


In childhood, the comforting of understanding parents 
leads to mastery of the universal night terrors of the 
unconscious, and to the ability to bond and relate. Many 
of our patients had not had that reassuring and healing 
experience: they needed a second chance to experience 
their strange and disturbing inner fears in the presence of 
an experienced and understanding nurse. In such ways 
LSD precipitates healing by a seemingly paradoxical dip 
into the "crazy" fears we all pass through. 


Before World War II, a drift into insanity often seemed 
to have an inexorable quality. Then the war, and post-war, 
violent, traumatic experiences, suggested to many that 
perhaps you had to become mad in order to survive. 
When we were pioneering the use of LSD, we found that 
in this experience patients might reexperience old or new 
trauma, isolation, or fears for their sanity. But during and 
after the session, with the help of the supportive 
organization, the opportunity to talk about it, and a 
change in perspective, patients sometimes turned trauma 
to heroism, leading from madness to healing. 


The process of therapy introduces metaphors. Dreams, 
phantasies, mental images, and painting all offer 
therapeutic metaphors. The understanding of metaphors 
by therapist and patient creates coherence for the patient 
and a bond of understanding between patient and 
therapist. That bond has been spoken of as "suiting each 
other" by Lomas (1981) and as "faith, hope and love" 
since St. Paul (see Ziskin, 1989). In the LSD world, 


metaphor is supreme and it is healing for the therapist to 
understand and make sense of it. It is helpful to this end 
for the therapist to have taken LSD himself previously, 
and to understand that even the most bizarre experiences 
have a profound truth and a kind of universal sanity, and 
can be given meaning in the context of the patient’s 
whole personality. We succeeded with LSD therapy 
because we knew what the experiences were about; in our 
lives we ourselves had given meaning and value to what 
patients then witnessed. 


The cynical comment that LSD did nothing but elaborate 
personal. biases ignored the fact that bias itself often 
shaped each patient’s healing metaphors. For example, 
one of my patients was an engineer. Under LSD he 
experienced himself as a single bolt joining the two halves 
of a cantilever bridge. The stress was unbearable. We 
came to understand the image represented many of his 
tensions: between homosexual and heterosexual desires; 
between running a business efficiently and desiring to be 
an understanding parent to his workers; between his love 
for his father and his contempt of his father for having 
committed suicide. Metaphors carry such multiple levels 
of meaning. It was healing to use this image and come to 
see the potential the two halves of each issue had to rest 
together as a tension-free coherent whole. 


Psychoanalysis now routinely observes boundaries. In 
group analytic work, the analyst offers firm guidelines for 
behavior and confidentiality within and outside the group. 
In both group and individual work, there are strict time 
boundaries and clear understandings about the behavior 
of patient and therapist during the therapeutic hour. 
Within these boundaries the patient feels free to go 
anywhere in his personal disclosure, his verbal expressions 
of feelings, his dreams and fantasies. These considerations 
were even more important in LSD therapy, and were 
carefully observed in the best clinics. However, there were 
many, especially in the U.S., who thought differently. 
Some fell into the trap of giving larger and larger doses, 
more and more often; of augmenting LSD with darkened 
rooms, music and other drugs (we tried but discarded 
some of the latter); or, worse, who dissolved all human 
security by taking LSD with their patients. 


Boundaries must not only exist, but be loose enough. 
Modern physics, LSD and other discoveries of our age 


that have loosened the grip of linear time suggest that, in 
psychodynamic terms, we can all have a second chance. 
This idea was strongly developed and exploited for 
healing during and after the Second World War. Foulkes 
and others in Northfields, U.K., Grinker and Speigel in 
North Africa, and others, took battle-shocked servicemen 
back in imagination or psychodrama to the time and 
scene of their trauma. In that reality, they emphasized 
that to break down under those battle conditions was not 
shameful, and that courage is not inexhaustible. Later, 
Shorvon and others in the U.K. developed the techniques 
of abreaction under light ether. Both of these means, and 
others, allow reworking and healing of combat trauma. 
Worldwide, post-war disasters have resulted in recog- 
nition of the "Survivor Syndrome’, and survivors are being 
helped in individual and group psychotherapy—but 
psycholytic therapy is not permitted for that. 


The Shadow 


Since the ’sixties, an increasing number of personal and 
group experiences are denied to most people. We seem to 
be sacrificing freedom rather than providing it a suitable 
framework. 


The greatest freedom and highest level of human 
experience always need a framework; indeed, are not 
possible without that. Perhaps therapeutically LSD 
offered too much transcendence. It was difficult to pick 
out and give meaning to those experiences to move the 
patients forward in a way meaningful to their everyday 
lives. In the unsupervised use of LSD without reality 
goals, transcendence rarely could be integrated. 


Sometimes LSD even became the tool of the devil. I 
spoke in defence of a man tried for murder after he killed 
a prostitute during lovemaking. Both had taken LSD; he 
had been on an almost continuous "trip" for some weeks. 
His subjective experience was of a transcendent flight to 
the stars, and then a descent to earth and into its center, 
where he found himself in hell. When he came back to 
reality, he found the prostitute dead. In another case, two 
men were tried for arson after having been hired to set 
fire to a warehouse. The owners had emptied the ware- 
house, hoping to recoup the insurance and also have the 
contents, but they were not charged. The men who set the 
fire were taking large doses of LSD and other drugs at 
the time. They felt like agents of the underworld; the fire 
seemed elemental, and they wanted to leap about, to play 
with and devour the flames. They were probably lucky to 
escape alive. 


LSD can corrupt critical faculties, when negativity is not 
contained in a therapeutic setting or when transcendence 
is seen as an end rather than a process and means. I 
believe that in the early days of LSD, I avoided creating 
a theory about my work partly as my way of denying the 


shadow side of LSD. When the shadow burst its bounds, 
it was time to stop. Yet just as people say that they, and 
life, will never be the same again after a war or an era 
ends, life and human consciousness will never be the 
same again after LSD and the ’sixties. 


Expanded Human Consciousness 


The cycles of our century have brought not only the 
emergence of the shadow, but, I believe, increased human 
maturity and readiness for freedom within enlarged 
bounds. I would cite three of many examples. First, Jung 
proposed that individual freedom stems from individu- 
ation: a psychic union with one’s shadow self, hence a 
balancing and completion beyond ordinary maturity. Jung 
regarded individuation as only rarely achievable, and then 
only in later life. But modern Jungian analysts consider it 
possible more widely and earlier. Second, LSD and the 
’sixties caused us to examine not only ourselves but our 
relationships more closely, leading many of us to demand 
more of ourselves and our relationships. The modern 
world is visibly more complex and sophisticated each 
decade; inner change and outer change generally mirror 
each other. Thirdly, the public has begun to reach for 
transcendence. 


In Western religious history, Old Testament prophets, the 
Disciples, and St. Paul, among others, tell us that trans- 
cendence comes only from God. In psychotherapy we are 
inclined to be a little suspicious of transcendent exper- 
iences. But they do happen, and sometimes they mark a 
turning point in therapy and thus in the patient’s life. Is 
there something of a divine revelation in the transcen- 
dental nature of the LSD experience? I believe there 
sometimes may be. But the men of old did something 
about it. The Disciples left their work and became fishers 
of men. 


LSD and the Future 


Between 1952 and 1963, my colleagues and I probably 
treated 500 patients with LSD, but I no longer have 
records of the exact numbers. The test of any therapy 
ultimately is whether it enhances the quality of life of the 
patient. I believe that this occurred in the majority of 
cases and also that symptom resolution occurred more 
commonly, especially in cases of obsessional neurosis, 


than is the case with conventional therapies. I suspect 
that therapy with LSD is likely to be shorter than with 
"unaided" therapy, but I cannot quantify it because we are 
dealing with two rather different processes. Psychotherapy 
is a one-to-one process; sessions last one hour and take 
place one to three times a week. LSD sessions are much 
longer, the experience is usually more intense, and it 
concerns a group of patients and a group of staff. There 
is, of course, a strong individual component to the 
method, but the healing aspects had more to do with the 
ability of the staff group to hold the intense, personal 
experience of the patient than they had to do with 
transference. 


I stopped using LSD because I changed my job to that of 
running a day hospital in the South of England. I had 
proposed to the University of Birmingham that a properly 
organized research program should be initiated to 
determine the value of LSD. Unfortunately, it was not 
taken up, owing to a new Professor of Psychiatry having 
been appointed who had other views. I did treat a few 
patients in Southampton in 1964 and 1965, but realized 
that without the support of a team I could not manage to 
create the holding structure so essential to the success of 
this therapy. This, together with the increasing street use 
of LSD and the discontinuance of its use by many 
colleagues, led me to abandon it also. 


With regard to the future, no doubt if psychiatrists and 
psychotherapists seriously want to use LSD therapeutic- 
ally some means will be found for doing so. My own view 
is that society is moving into an era of self-determination, 
in which people feel less inclined to see drugs as the 
means of mind enhancement. Travel, exotic experiences 
in foreign places, the sting of being and living in an alien 
culture, and religious experiences are today’s ways by 
which the young find their identity. Sadly, this leaves 
those who still take drugs in an even more unrewarding 
and isolated position, less rather than more likely to find 
integration and coherence in their lives. I see the way 
forward as one in which psychotherapy, individual and 
group, absorbs the insights derived from the LSD era, 
insights derived not only from LSD, but from the many 
dynamic forces at large at that time. Thus the process of 
self-determination is exploited, realizing that nothing can 
be done by oneself alone. We need another person, and 
a group, in order to grow and mature and integrate. 


The crucial events of this century have cycled between 
boredom, disillusionment and despair, and great causes 
and new hopes, bringing both positive and negative 
instances of consciousness expansion. It may be that every 
generation needs and develops some natural disaster, like 


plague, famine or other extreme circumstance, or war, or 
some other cause, new experience or leap, to give 
meaning to life and to explore life and consciousness 
more fully. We have outlived cycles of despair, but have 
corrupted cycles of hope. The question for our future is 
how to expand consciousness positively, and whether 
mankind is ready for the scale of consciousness expansion 
that future natural or manmade events or LSD might 
make available. 


In Autumn 1988, the British Broadcasting Company 
televised its documentary "The Rise and Fall of LSD". I 
was not only frustrated by the immaturity of this 
programme, but angered at its nihilistic implication that 
LSD had been a flash in the pan whose smokestains had 
been obliterated. One was left with a strong impression 
that the LSD era had just disappeared and that the world 
had been untouched by it. No time was given to exploring 
the contribution of LSD to the practice and development 
of psychotherapy, or to the broader issues of the effect of 
LSD on society as a whole. I see LSD and the cultural 
ferment of the ’sixties, with Vietnam perhaps as the 
shadow side of the ’sixties, as related to Glasnost and 
Perestroika, as twins. Must LSD be a sacrificial twin, as 
Remus had to be sacrificed for Rome to rise? Must work 
like ours be lost to history, as much earlier psychedelic 
work was lost? Or can our work be seen as a curtain- 
raiser for the ’sixties and now for the future? 


LSD not only grew a shadow, but also fueled a real 
attempt at peace and the flowering of human 
consciousness to transcend greed and materialism. It 
would be sad to think that we have lost this new spirit 
already. Perhaps enough of it survives to enable us to 
check our greed and materialism before the oceans rise, 
the trees die, the temperature elevates, or other disasters 
carry us beyond the limits of global life. I myself believe 
that there has been sufficient enrichment and expansion 
of our spiritual natures in this century to prevent such 
disasters, and that LSD has played a part in that process 
and can play a future role, provided that we acknowledge 
and learn from our LSD experience. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE SPIRIT OF SHAMANISM 


In spite of the growing 
interest in technicians of 
ecstasy who possess the 
art of controlling non- 
ordinary realities, the 
American reading public 
must slowly be getting 
tired of fanciful and 
invented "just-so" stories 
concerning the unusual 
and exotic type of behav- 
ior known as shamanism. 
Roger Walsh’s new 
book, The _ Spirit of 
Shamanism, is unusual in 
its readability and 
engaging style, in its 
beautiful _ illustrations, 
and its accurate and penetrating analysis and 
understanding of this phenomenon, which has only 
recently become appreciated in Europe and America. 


Trained as both a psychiatrist and psychologist, Dr. Walsh 
has written a book that promises to become a classic in 
the field of religious studies. His goal is to complement 
and enrich anthropological contributions with psychologi- 
cal perspectives, and to examine the shamanic figure in 
world history. Walsh maps shamanic states of conscious- 
ness, likening these states to others that have been 
studied by psychologists interested in the cross-cultural 
study of mental processes and consciousness. 


For many years, Freudian psychology has presented a 
negative view of the shaman — often called a medicine 
man, witch doctor, or sorcerer/sorceress. In a choice 
phrase, Walsh argues that "yogis, saints, shamans and 
sages have all been chopped down to neurotic size,” and 
thus frequently dismissed as psychologically disturbed 
individuals. With psychology no longer so closely wed to 
psychoanalysis, and with the growth of the humanistic, 
Jungian, and transpersonal schools of psychology, a new 
and different approach to shamanism has developed 
which Walsh ably presents in this book. 


The author provides a broad introduction and overview of 
shamanism, its practices, techniques, beliefs, and effects. 
These are examined in the light of modern psychology to 
assess if, how, and why these practices work. Walsh also 
explores the contemporary urban interest in shamanism, 
asking what we can learn and apply to our own post- 
modern era. 


The origins of shamanism lie in the distant past. While 
Walsh has suggested that shamanism originated some 
20,000 years ago, very recent estimates indicate that the 
tradition may reach as far back as 100,000 years. Shamans 
most probably flourished during the Paleolithic epoch of 
large-game hunters who roamed the colder climatic zones 
of the earth. 


The shamanic practices considered in this volume include 
behaviors that readers of this Bulletin will have seen 
mentioned elsewhere, such as soul flight or out-of-body 
experiences, trance states, paranormal phenomena, 
healing, and, more generally, individuals who contact 
ordinarily hidden realities in order to acquire knowledge 
and power and to help others. 


Walsh finds interesting parallels between the shaman and 
the hero’s journey, the call to adventure and awakening, 
as well as the austerities, disciplines, and initiations 
demanded of practitioners in numerous religious and 
Spiritual traditions. 


Walsh is very fair and thorough in his examination of the 
bad press that has been given during decades of study to 
the shaman, including labels that range from primitive 
madman to mystic in the making. Walsh challenges the 
common view of many modern psychiatrists, who are 
frequently unable to distinguish between mystical and 
psychopathological states. He demonstrates how the 
Shaman’s behavior does not fit neatly into traditional 
categories of psychiatric evaluation and diagnosis. Even in 
those instances when spiritual emergencies can be said to 
occur in the form of "brief, transient psychoses" or 
initiatory crises, Walsh convincingly argues that these 
disturbances may be part of or followed by significant 
personal growth and development. The sleight-of-hand, 
magical tricks, and deceits for which shamans are 
renowned are seen by Walsh as contributions to the 
omnipotent or paternalistic stance that often characterizes 
the role of the sage vis-a-vis his public. These are tricks 
which bolster the client’s faith in the shaman’s 
therapeutic abilities and draw upon the client’s 
expectations of the likelihood of being cured. Walsh 
provides us with many interesting comparisons between 
shamans and Western psychotherapists, and he views 
shamans as the first mediums and channelers in human 
history. 


What I found particularly engaging about this book is 
Walsh’s open attitude towards the possibility that 
transpersonal aspects of the psyche above and beyond the 
ego do indeed exist. In my own field of medical 


anthropology, I often suffer from the reductionism of the 
"neuro-anthropology" school. This approach, widely 
encountered in contemporary behavioral psychology, 
disavows any reality beyond the material and absolutely 
denies any transcendent realm of pure spirit. All too 
frequently, we find that scientists, even those exploring 
shamanic studies, are, in Walsh’s words, "quick to dismiss 
all sources of inner wisdom, voices and images as 
neuronal fireworks, probably deranged, and to see 
shamans as mistaken at best or psychotic at worst." 
According to this faulty-wiring hypothesis, across the face 
of the globe, and through thousands of years, humans 
have developed religious beliefs as if they were opiates 
with no other function than to delude themselves. Walsh 
enables us systematically to assess the positive functions 
of such religious/mystical behavior, particularly in the 
panpsychic view that everything in the universe, including 
animals, plants, and inanimate objects, has a kind of 
spiritual dimension or awareness. In terms of the survival 
of the planet, we can indeed say that we have much to 
learn from shamanic insights. As Walsh writes, any 
psychology of human survival must incorporate the 
shamanic view that the universe is animated, that all is 
alive and sacred, and that everything is interconnected 
and interdependent. 


From an anthropologist’s perspective, I would say that 
Walsh does not do enough justice to the relationship in 
shamanism between humans and animals, especially in 
terms of the latter’s pivotal role for the shaman, who 
seeks power animals as guardian spirits and tutelaries to 
instruct and protect individuals and to bewitch enemies. 


Moreover, the art of shamanic peoples shows us that the 
key variable for the shaman involves control of a difficult 
and often hostile environment, where famines are 
frequent, causing untimely death in every generation. 


Perhaps an area of shamanic studies which Walsh might 
examine in future works is that of “ontological security," 
ie., the individual’s security of personal being within the 
world, and the optimism that shamans engender in their 
clients so that they may put aside the feelings of 
helplessness, hopelessness, and despair that are provoked 
by difficult environments and go about the business of 
surviving, owing to their absolute faith in the shamans 
among them. In this existential sense, anthropological 
data demonstrates that the shaman makes a major 
contribution to group optimism and probably contributes 
in no mean way to the biological health and 
immunocompetency of a people who have leaders in 
whom they can place their faith. 


Another area which Walsh might have covered is a 
psychological analysis dealing with the relatively minor 
role of women as shamans in hunting/gathering societies 
when contrasted with the preponderance of women 
functioning in the role of mediums — most frequently in 
agricultural societies. In this context, anthropological 
studies may provide further insights into Walsh’s 
otherwise penetrating analysis of shamanism. 


This book will impact mainstream thinking and multiple 
academic disciplines, such as psychology, anthropology, 
psychiatry, history of religions, and humanistic studies in 
general, in short order. A must-have in any library! 


The Spirit of Shamanism, by Roger N. Walsh, Los 
Angeles, Jeremy P. Tarcher, Inc., 1990. $18.95. 285 pp. 


Reviewed by Marlene Dobkin de Rios, Ph.D. 


Professor of Anthropology at California State University 
at Fullerton and author of numerous books and articles 
in the field of shamanism and ethnomedicine including 


Hallucinogens: Cross-Cultural Perspectives and Visionary 
Vine: Hallucinogenic Healing in the Peruvian Amazon. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE HEALING FOREST 


As knowledge on the 
Amazon has accrued 
during the past century, 
it has been made avail- 
able primarily through 
professional journals that 
are not widely distrib- 
uted. Foremost among 
those who have lived in 
the Amazon and studied 
the ethnobotany of that 
vast region is Richard 
Evans Schultes. A review 
of his achievements 
would require several 
pages, and a bibliography 
of his published works 
would require a volume or two. Professor Schultes and 
coauthor Robert F. Raffauf have produced one of the 
most important books on ethnobotany ever published. 
Such an extravagant assertion requires some explanation. 


The Amazon contains perhaps as many as 50,000 species 
of higher plants or 16 percent of all known existing 
species in the world. The peoples who have historically 
inhabited this region have used their native plants in the 
most ingenious ways imaginable. Not only have they 
found myriad uses for plant products, they have found 
ways to detoxify plant materials and to alter an inactive 
plant product in order to render it physiologically active. 
In any estimation, these people must be considered 
sophisticated in the true sense of the word. 


For many decades Schultes has intermittently lived and 
worked with the peoples of the Amazon, learning from 
them, photographing them and the plants that they use, 
and reciprocating their generosity by having become the 
leading spokesperson for the conservation of the region. 
As encroaching "civilization" threatens the extinction of 
the plants and peoples of this great rain forest, Schultes 
has led the fight to save all life in this ethnobotanically 
rich area. Throughout his years of distinguished teaching 
at Harvard University, he also inspired a generation of 
younger scientists to do the same. 


Now there is available, in one brilliant synthesis, a 
botanical and chemical compendium of 1,516 species of 
plants used by the native peoples of the Amazon as 
medicines, arrow poisons, mind-altering substances in 
coming-of-age rituals, and substances that repel insects 
that harbor and transmit disease. The authors are modest 
in stating that their vast accounting represents only a part 


of the ethnopharmacological wealth of the peoples of the 
Northwest Amazon. One must take their appraisal 
seriously and realize that rampant deforestation is 
bringing extinction to an untold number of plant species 
that might provide medicines in the future. 


Through the text and by way of Schultes’ insightful and 
often touching images, the reader sees the forests, 
mountains, and peoples. The reader is treated to images 
of a Makuna shaman diagnosing the illness of a youth 
through the aid of a hallucinogen. In an age of 
misinformation and hysteria surrounding mind-altering 
drugs, these substances are put into a historical and 
ethnobotanical perspective, which suggests that there are 
modalities of healing that may involve a transcendence 
that can be obtained from plant products. 


The book is organized by presenting plant families in 
alphabetical order, with their common names and the 
author of the family indicated. Following each family is 
an alphabetized listing of genera and component species, 
the botanical characterization, an indication of the 
ingredients used in medicine, and references to previous 
research as well as provision of the common and/or 
regional names and terms used in relation to the partic- 
ular family. Both family and genus are given preliminary 
characterizations. The line illustrations of plants are 
incisive and accurate due to the renderings by the late 
E.W. Smith and several other fine artists. A general 
bibliography is followed by an index of symptom, disease, 
and treatment. An index to genera concludes the book. 


This book is unparalleled in its accuracy, organization, 
and wealth of fascinating information. It will not only 
serve the chemist, biologist, botanist, forensic expert and 
pharmacologist, but it will immediately become a standard 
reference in all major libraries. This reviewer extends 
congratulations to both authors, and to Dioscorides Press 
as well, for producing a book of exceptional quality. 


Schultes, Richard Evans & Raffauf, Robert F., The 


Healing Forest: Medicinal and Toxic Plants of the 


Northwest Amazonia, Dioscorides Press, Portland, 
Oregon, 1990. $59.95, 484 pp. 


Reviewed by William Emboden 


Professor of Biology, California State University, 18111 
Nordhoff St., Northridge, CA 91330; Research Associate 
in Botany, Natural History Museum of Los Angeles. This 
teview is reprinted by permission from the author and the 


Journal of Psychoactive Drugs. 


MAPS Ee OUEEEEUCE 


A conference on pharmacologically-assisted psychother- 
apy, sponsored by MAPS, the Multidisciplinary Assoc- 
iation for Psychedelic Studies, Inc., was held in Bern, 
Switzerland from November 28 to December 1, 1990. The 
conference gathered together psychiatrists, psychologists 
and researchers from the US, the USSR, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia to discuss past studies and 
future research possibilities. Discussion focused primarily 
on MDMA and secondarily on LSD, psilocybin and 2-CD. 


Albert Hofmann spoke inspiringly about the potential of 
psychedelics as tools for personal growth and self-know- 
ledge and as medicines for those suffering from various 
psychological problems. He deplored the situation where- 
by the incautious use of these medicaments on the street 
and the fanaticism of the drug war has contributed to a 
worldwide prohibition of research for a generation. He 
encouraged perseverance toward the aim of the confer- 
ence, which was to bring these substances once again into 
research laboratories with full governmental approval. 


The participants recognized the worldwide absence of any 
systematized pharmacologically-assisted psychotherapy 
research program involving both pre-clinical and clinical 
investigation, and supported increasing the research 
effort. Psychiatrists from the US and USSR agreed to 
work together to develop a protocol to research the use 


of MDMA in the psychotherapeutic treatment of patients 
with terminal illness. Their intention is to conduct the 
identical experiment in both countries in order to 
increase the statistical validity and generalizability of the 
results. Their protocol will be designed to gather scientific 
data both about the benefits to patients and about the 
physical risks. The psychiatrists from Czechoslovakia also 
decided to seek permission from their health authorities 
to investigate the use of MDMA in psychotherapy. The 
Soviets asked participants to develop the capability for 
computer to computer data transfer via the San 
Francisco-USSR satellite-computer link-up. 


More than 25 psychiatrists, psychologists and other 
experts in psychedelics and psychedelic research partici- 
pated, including Aron Belkin, Lev Gertsik, Ivan Barkov, 
Nicholai Kharisov and Alla Malushina from the USSR; 
Zdenek Dytrych and Jan Prasko from Czechoslovakia; 
Albert Hofmann, Jorg Roth, Peter Bauman, Robert 
Hemmig, Juri Styk and Vanya Palmer from Switzerland; 
Peter Hess, Michael Schlichting and Andres Giger from 
Germany; and Charles Grob, Gary Bravo, Lewis Seiden, 
George Ricaurte, Deborah Harlow, Jerome Beck, Richard 
Yensen, Donna Dryer, Mark Kleiman and Rick Doblin 
from the U.S. 


THE BRIDGE CONFERENCE 


The latest psychedelics conference was held at Stanford 
University the weekend of February 2-3, with about 600 
participants. Co-sponsored by a Stanford student organ- 
ization called "Higher Consciousness" and by "The Island 
Group" based in Santa Cruz, this "Bridge Conference" 
featured approximately 70 presentations, aimed at "Link- 
ing the Past, Present, and Future of Psychedelics." The 
history of psychedelics was addressed by anthropologists, 
such as Francis Huxley and Marlene Dobkin de Rios, by 
representative veterans from the ’60s, such as Timothy 
Leary, Allen Cohen, former editor of The San Francisco 
Oracle, and Stephen Gaskin, founder of The Farm, and 
by others including Terence McKenna, Stanley Krippner, 
Ralph Metzner, Michael Horowitz, John Lilly, Robert 
Anton Wilson, Tod Mikuriya, Peter Stafford and Michael 
Aldrich. Unlike earlier psychedelic conferences, consider- 
able attention was paid to the role of women in this field. 
A panel on the subject of "Women in Psychedelics" gave 
perspectives from Marlene Dobkin de Rios, Cynthia Pal- 
mer, Nina Graboi, Carolyn Garcia, Debby Harlow and 


Kat McKenna. Dianne di Prima also spoke about 
psychedelic poetics. Another area of focus was the 
potentialities of MDMA -- discussed by Bruce Eisner, 
Jerome Beck, Robert Leverant, Debby Harlow, Dennis 
McKenna, Joseph Downing and George Greer, each a key 
figure in the history of this “empathogen" which has 
stimulated renewed interest in psychedelics. The 
development and testing of new psychedelics was chiefly 
addressed by David Nichols, a pharmaceutical chemist 
from Purdue. Other seminars described psychedelic 
healing and transformation, by Phoenix Research 
Foundation; drug education curricula, by Thomas Roberts 
of Northwestern in a talk entitled "You Teach What? 
Where?"; and a reexamination by Rick Doblin of Walter 
Pahnke’s famous "Good Friday" psilocybin experiment. 
Tapes and videotapes are available from Sound 
Photosynthesis, Box 2111, Mill Valley, CA 94942, at 
(415) 383 6712. 


THE POPULAR PRESS 


The media has begun to take an interest in psychedelics 
once again. In late 1990 several major magazines gave 
serious attention to the subject. 


Winifred Gallagher described "The Acid Quest" in the 
December 1990 issue of American Health. The article 
reported that Daniel X. Freedman, a UCLA professor of 
psychiatry and pharmacology, predicted that LSD will 
likely be sanctioned in the U.S. for human research 
within 10 years. He said, "Is LSD a pathway to under- 
standing the brain and behavior? It sure as hell is. Did we 
have that pathway before? We sure as hell didn’t.” 


Details magazine featured Tad Friend’s six-page article, 
"The New Seekers: Inside the Psychedelic Underground’. 
Terence McKenna is quoted as saying that "consciousness 
is what we’re in great need of to avoid running off the 
cliff into Armageddon. If the claim that these drugs 
expand consciousness, promote empathy, and allow us 
deeper insight into our problems has any validity at all, it 
should be explored very carefully and thoroughly." 


Areté devoted 32 pages to "Under the Influence”, which 
focused on "Drugs and Creativity" (including six pages 
about LSD). Penthouse produced a five-page report on 
the "Psychedelic Revolution", in which the author 
commented that "every man and woman of my generation 
with the slightest interest in his or her own mind had 
taken LSD or some other psychedelic — or both — and 
experienced for themselves the fact that consciousness can 
be altered and even expanded. Most of us had no idea 
what to do with an enlarged psyche and were even 
terrified of it. But we’d been there. We knew." 


The French magazine Actuel published a six page article 
on "Ecstasy" (MDMA), while the English rock magazine 
id. discussed "Altered States: The Mind Revolution" in 
three pages. Their pull-quote was that "Each psychedelic 
drug is quite literally a different access code to a certain 
circuit of the human biocomputer". 


Erratum: In Issue 1(4), two methyl groups were omitted 
from the diagram of psilocybin at page 7. The correct 
chemical formula for psilocybin is 4-phosphoryloxy - N, 
N-dimethyltryptamine. 


CONFERENCES 


The Society for the Anthropology of Consciousness will 
hold its annual conference at Fallbrook, California, on 
March 20-24, 1991. The conference is open to interested 
professionals and students. Topic areas include states of 
consciousness; indigenous healing practices; linguistic, 
philosophical and symbolic studies; ethnography of 
shamanic, spiritual and magical training; and applied 
aspects of parapsychology and related areas. Presentations 
will be made in many forms, ranging from papers and 
Organized sessions to experiential workshops. For 
information contact Conference Coordinator Wayne 
Untereiner at (714) 676 0972. 


The 1991 Contemplative Congress will be held June 
25—30 at Loyola Marymount University, Los Angeles. 
Speakers include Bernadette Roberts, Swami Satchit- 
ananda, Pir Vilyit Khan, Rabbi Schlomo Carlbach, Ken 
McLeod, Yvonne Rund, and Fr. Theophane Boyd, with a 
keynote presentation by Ram Dass. For information call 
(916) 447 5563. 


The Association for Transpersonal Psychology will hold 
its annual conference, entitled "Bridging the Disciplines: 
the Transpersonal Connections" at Asilomar, California, 
on August 2-4, 1991. The conference will feature keynote 
presentations by Jeanne Achterberg and Lawrence 
LeShan, as well as ten in-depth workshops and 20 or 
more brief workshops. 


The International Transpersonal Association will hold its 
regional annual conference in Atlanta, Georgia, on Sep- 
tember 17-21, 1991 (dates to be confirmed). The theme is 
"Yearning for Wholeness: Addiction and the Spiritual 
Quest". For information call the ITA at (415) 453 5860. 


The Third Annual Creativity Conference will be held at 
Trent University, in Peterborough, Ontario, Canada on 
May 17—20, 1991, featuring Robert Bly and Marion 
Woodman. The Conference will offer a careful blend of 
storytelling, theory, bodywork, drumming, song, dance and 
play. For information contact the Applewood Centre, 
(416) 537 1777. 


! ANNOUNCING 
THE ALBERT HOFMANN FOUNDATION 
COMPUTER BULLETIN BOARD 


CALL (213) 454 2874* -- 1200 / 2400 baud 
System Operators: Brad Falk and Claudia Taake 


The bulletin board is designed to serve as an electronic extension of The Albert Hofmann Foundation. Our 
goal is to provide computer users world-wide with fast and convenient access by modem to AHF staff, 
services, news and library materials. In addition, our bulletin board aims to facilitate communication among 
our members and the interested public. 


Users will find it easy to get to know each other, discuss common interests, exchange information or to 
establish contacts with other users in their areas of residence. On their first call, users may leave as much 
personal information as they wish, or may choose to remain anonymous. As is the case for our membership 
and mailing lists, all personal information provided will be kept strictly confidential. 


FEATURES AND SERVICES: 
e Interactive public message bases. 
¢ Private electronic mail service. 
¢ News bulletins on AHF events and activities. 
¢ On-line access to membership information, as well as our catalog and order form. 
¢ A transfer section for uploading and downloading text files. 


These services are free of charge and available to any user upon their first call. In the near future, AHF 
members may request up to three searches a year at no extra cost. For other searches a nominal fee will 
be charged, based on the number of references requested. In addition, we plan to offer an electronic 
reference search and retrieval service to assist researchers, students, writers and others in need of 
information on specific topics and questions. Additional information will be posted on the bulletin board. 


The Bulletin Board, located in Santa Monica, CA, is on an IBM 386 with 80 megabytes of on-line storage. 
WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO YOUR CALL 


Note: We need a document scanner to help load text onto the BBS. If you have access to a scanner which 
could be used by the Foundation or would like to donate one, please call us at (213) 281-8110. 


*The phone number will change when the Foundation and the BBS move to new headquarters in April. 
A call to this number after that date will refer you to our new BBS number. 


$5,000 
$1,000 
$ 500 
$ 250 
$ 100 
$ 30 
$ 15 
MAILTO: 


The Albert Hofmann Foundation Your Name: 


FOUNDING Members receive a 20% discount on all events and purchases, VIP seating at all events, and 
a lifetime subscription to the Bulletin. Their names will be engraved on a plaque in the foyer of the library. 


CHARTER Members receive a 20% discount on all events and purchases, VIP seating at all events, and 
a year’s subscription to the Bulletin. 


PATRON Members receive a 20% discount on all events and purchases, and a year’s subscription to the 
Bulletin. 


SUPPORTING Members receive a 10% discount on all events and purchases, and a year’s subscription to 
the Bulletin. 


DONOR Members receive a 10% discount on all events and purchases, and a year’s subscription to the 
Bulletin. 


REGULAR Members receive a year’s subscription to the Bulletin. 


STUDENT Members (please enclose proof of your current student status) receive a year’s subscription to 
the Bulletin. 
Your donation is tax deductible to extent allowed by IRS regulations. 


SPECIAL BONUS: If you join now with a donation or $100 or more, you will receive a free copy of Albert 
Hofmann’s book Insight, Outlook. 
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1341 Ocean Ave., Suite 300 


Santa Monica, CA 90401 Address: 
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